ARCTIC    VESTIBULE

This paper seemed to impress my vis-a-vis. He got up,
shook my hand and said, apparently without suspicion at
seeing a foreigner in an otherwise well guarded part of the
Soviet Union: 'Good. First of all we shall have to secure a
place for you to sleep in. There is no room at any hotel.
Comrade Nurik has a spare room. You will be his guest
while you are in Krasnoyarsk. Is that O.K. with you?*
(He said that last sentence in English.)

'Quite O.K./ I replied.

Comrade Nurik was writing out aeroplane tickets. Now
was his turn to get up and shake hands with me. sUn-
fortunately', he said, *I speak no English. Only Russian . . .
and a little Yiddish, if that would be of any help?'

During the next few days we spoke an odd mixture of
languages at Nurik's house. When I used a wrong expression
in Russian, I repeated it in German; when I could not make
out what he meant, he said it in Yiddish, whereupon my
knowledge of German allowed me to grasp the meaning.
His wife spoke Russian only. But she was very imaginative
and took great pains to make herself understood. We
could converse over the most difficult questions without
ever needing recourse to dictionaries or interpreters. In
the evening I was introduced to my host's father.

Nurik senior quickly put a coat over his shirt-sleeves
when I entered the room, got up formally and introduced
himself in immaculate English. He spoke German and
French as well. *I am delighted to meet you, sir. You
come from London, my son told me. I have a brother there.
Perhaps you know him. He is also Nurik, of course, Isaac
Nurik, 33 Bedford Place, was his last address. I have not
seen him since 1921. Then he left for Constantinople and
I returned to Russia, where my family had been without
news from me throughout the civil war.' Mrs. Nurik, or
rather Tassya Alexeyevna, as we called her in Russian
fashion, a ked whether he would not continue his speech
sitting. She brought a quickly prepared dinner, obviously
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